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Germany Nullifies 
Versailles Treaty 


Hitler Announces Broad Program of 
Rearmament Defying Military 
Provisions of Pact 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES ALARMED 


No Immediate Danger Seen. In- 
ternal Conditions May Have 
Prompted Action 


The middle of the month witnessed a 
dramatic turn in the course of interna- 
tional events. The German government 
formally cast aside the Treaty of Versailles 
which Germany had been obliged to sign at 
the end of the war. The Germans now 
openly renounce the military provisions of 
that treaty—the provisions which limit the 
size of the German armed forces. 

This German action produced a flurry in 
all the capitals of Europe. It revived talk 
of impending war. However, it was not 
wholly unexpected. For a long time the 
Germans have been threatening to repudi- 
ate the treaty. They had already been ex- 
cused by the other signers of the treaty 
from certain of the provisions of that docu- 
ment. They have asked repeatedly that 
they be allowed to rearm. They point to 
the fact that at the time the allied nations 
compelled Germany to disarm, they prom- 
ised that they themselves would reduce 
their armaments. They have not done this. 
Instead, armaments have been increased by 
several nations. Just a few days before 
the recent German announcement, the 
French had increased the compulsory pe- 
riod of military service from one year to 
two years. Other nations were going in the 
same direction. The Germans argued, 
therefore, that the treaty in spirit was al- 
ready dead. 


Recent Negotiations 


The former Allies, the victors in the 
World War. conceded the logic of Ger- 
many’s position. They were willing to 
grant Germany the legal right to arms 
equality. For some time they had been 
negotiating about certain conditions Ger- 
many was to fulfil before receiving this 
privilege. They had asked, for example, 
that in return for being given the right of 
rearming, Germany should agree to recog- 
nize her eastern borders as permanent and 
that she should promise not to try to 
change her Polish and Czechoslovakian 
borders by force. Other conditions were 
being discussed when Germany took mat- 
ters into her own hands, declared herself 
no longer bound by the treaty, and gave 
orders for the establishment of universal 
military service in Germany and for the 
maintaining of a peace-time army of about 
half a million men. 

The establishment of this army will not 
change military situations in Europe so 
much as might be imagined, for Germany 
has been rearming secretly for some time. 
Her police forces have been trained in mili- 
tary tactics and they amount practically to 
a reserve army. In various other ways the 
Germans have been able to increase and 
equip their military force. Now the gov- 
ernment of that country comes out openly 
with the policy which has heretofore been 
secretly carried on. Naturally the army 
can be better trained and equipped now 
that the work is being done in an open and 

(Concluded on page 5, column 2) 
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ADOLF HITLER 
From the cover of Die Woche, Berlin 








The Art of Seeing 


“Once upon a time there was a little boy in a Victorian house in London,” says Mar- 
jorie Barstow Greenbie in her useful and delightful book, “The Arts of Leisure,” pub- 
lished today. ‘He had no sisters, no playmates, no yard to play in, and no toys; for his 
father and mother did not believe in toys. All day long he was left absolutely alone. If 
he cried, or made any other noise, or did not do as he was told, or fell downstairs, he 
was whipped. This was not because his father or mother were cruel. It was the way 
they thought a child should be brought up.” 

“Alone in a Victorian room, disciplined to silence and immobility, the child could do 
just one thing,”’ Mrs. Greenbie continues. “He could look. He could look at the heavy 
curtains swathing the windows, at the patterned carpet covering the floor, at the what- 
nots and dried flowers, the dark steel engravings, the dim, flat oil paintings. He could 
stand at the window and count the bricks of the opposite wall, with intervals of rap- 
turous excitement when the water cart stopped and was filled through its leathern pipe 
from a dripping iron post at the end of the pavement. And so he passed days ‘content- 
edly’ in tracing squares and comparing colors, and examining knots in the wood.” 

When this little boy had come to be a man he felt compensated for the years he had 
spent looking at little things, learning to see everything there was to see in a limited en- 
vironment, learning to appreciate the beauty of color. He acquired a comprehension of 
beautiful things, enriched by such a depth of emotion that “the beauty of cloud and 
lake and hill and of the forms of vegetation wrought the fervor and enchantment of 
first love.” Throughout his life he taught others to appreciate the beautiful and to dis- 
card the ugly. Thousands of homes in many lands are more beautiful today because of 
the influence he exerted many years ago, This lonely little boy who acquired “the special 
art of seeing’ and who taught so many others to see, was John Ruskin. 

This art of seeing is one which many do not learn. Most of us htrry about, here and 
there, busy with everything, and all the while we are missing much that lies immediately 
before us. We see with the physical eye but we do not comprehend. We do not appre- 
We miss the beauties of our own homes and yards, ot the meadow through which 
we hurry on our way to see something far less attractive, of the sunset, of the stars at 


ciate. 


night, of the colors that might be seen in the trees, whether it be summer or winter, ot 
very many things which might contribute to our happiness. 
as we have learned to talk. 
followed by quiet reflection. 


We can learn to see, just 
We learn by practice; by patient, unhurried observation, 
When we have ledrned to see all that is spread before us 
we “discover that there is nothing in life so cheap as joy. It runs along beneath the 
pavements of life, like veins of water underground. Dig a hole anywhere, and lo, there 


is a well of it.” 


Cooperatives Gain 


t Strength in America 


Movement Which Began in England 
in 1844 Has Won Many Sup- 
porters Since Depression 


METHODS OF SYSTEM EXPLAINED 


Likely to Become Important Is- 
sue if Present Expansion 
Continues 


Ninety-one years ago 28 poverty-stricken 
workingmen met on the ground floor of a 
gloomy cotton warehouse in the town of 
Rochdale, England. The room, which they 
had rented, hardly looked like the store it 
was intended to be. A few shelves stocked 
with slender supplies of flour, butter, sugar, 
and oatmeal; a few pieces of rough furni- 
ture, and that was all. But a store, never- 
theless, it was. The money to pay the rent 
and buy the merchandise had been wrung 
from the sweat and sinew of those 28 
humble pioneers. They wanted 'to open a 
store because they had an idea. 

Today, nearly 100 years later, we find 
that this idea is an influence in the lives of 
100,000,000 people in a number of differ- 
ent countries. From the modest begin- 
nings at Rochdale has developed the con- 
sumers’ codperative movement which, its 
proponents claim, offers a sound way of 
handling our economic system—a way 
which is neither capitalism, fascism nor 
communism but which is strongly demo- 
cratic. This codperative movement has 
made rapid headway in the United States 
since the beginning of the depression, par- 
ticularly in the middle west and northwest. 
It is reported that over 1,500,000 people 
are interested in it. 

The Cooperative Movement 

What Perhaps it may be more 
easily set forth if we look in upon an im- 
aginary group of men and women meeting 
in a moderate sized town somewhere in the 
United States. They are discussing meth- 
ods by which they can work together to 
make their hard-earned dollars go further 
in buying food for their families. 
what they say to each other: 

“The price of food is going up all the 
time. It is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult to feed ourselves and our families 
with the money we are earning. There 
must be something we can do about this. 
We know it is a fact that the farmers are 
not receiving such high prices for their 
products that food should be so costly 
The trouble is that the middlemen—the 
packers, canners, millers, wholesalers. and 
storekeepers—from whom we buy our food 


is it? 


This is 


all charge us for their part in handling it 
on its way from the farmers’ fields to our 
kitchens. And they charge us not only 
what it costs them to give us this service 
but enough over to allow them a profit on 
their business. This is one of the 
reasons why food is so high 

“But suppose we get together and try to 
cut out some of these expenses. For ex- 
ample, we all need coffee, flour, and sugar 
Each week we buy what we require at the 
store 


main 


But, instead of doing this, suppose 
we select someone among us to act as our 
agent. He will not go to the store but will 
take our orders and will get in direct touch 
with the wholesaler. He will offer to buy 
a quantity of coffee. sugar, and flour at one 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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ERY serious charges have been made 

against Martin L. Davey, recently 
elected governor of Ohio. Federal Relief 
Administrator Hopkins asserts that he has 
‘Sncontrovertible evidence” of gross cor- 
ruption in the distribution of federal relief 
funds in that state, and as a result Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has ordered him to “as- 
sume entire control’ of the Ohio relief situ- 
ation at once. 


The specific accusation is that Ohio 
merchants who sold goods to the relief 
administration were forced to contribute 


money to the state Democratic political 
organization. This money was used to help 
pay off the deficit of the governor's elec- 
tion campaign fund and the expenses of his 
inaugural. Governor Davey strongly denied 
the charge and was so incensed at Hopkins’ 
statement that he announced his intention 
to sue the adminis- 
trator for libel. 

The Ohio attorney- 
general is ready to 


place the Hopkins 
charges before a 
grand jury just as 
soon as the legisla- 


ture authorizes such 
an investigation If 
its findings should go 
against the governor, 





air is it is almost certain 
eanee i ‘ that _impeachment 
HOPKINS proceedings will be 
started in the Ohio 


House of Representatives. What corrup- 
tion in Ohio’s relief administration means 
may be gathered from the fact that out of 
the state’s 6.600.000 inhabitants, 1.200,- 
000 are on relief. 





Threat of Strikers 





In the opinion of three outstanding au- 
thorities there are dark days ahead unless 
Congress passes the Wagner National La- 
bor Relations bill. The Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor has been holding 
hearings on this proposed legislation, 
which would outlaw the company union 
and provide for majority rule in collective 
bargaining (see AMBRICAN OBSERVER, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1935). In defense of the bill, 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, declared: “We must 
face the fact that we are only at the be- 
ginning of a series of strikes which will 
upset the entire industrial life of our na- 
tion if we continue to deny to workers 
their rights.” 

Francis Biddle, chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, added the 
warning that “Unless the government is 
able to obtain swift and certain compli- 
ance with Section 7-A (providing for col- 
lective bargaining), it will become a dead 
letter in the law.” And Senator Wagner 
himself told the committee that ‘There is 
a rising tide of industrial discontent.” 





A SQUAWK IS UNDERSTANDABLE 








Elderman in Washington Post 


Many political observers believe that Sen- 
ator Wagner abandoned his fight for the 
McCarran amendment (discussed 
where on this page) in return for a promise 
of administration support for his Labor 
Relations bill. 


else- 





Analyzing Relief 





In order to plan relief 
projects so as to distribute 
work among those who 
need it most, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration has made a study of 
how unemployment is dis- 
tributed among the various 
types of workers. The anal- 
made by Howard B. 
Myers, assistant director of 
research, statistics, and 
finance for the FERA, 
vields some interesting in- 
formation 

Of 3.485.000 experienced 
workers on the relief rolls 
of 60 cities in May. 1934, 


Vsis 


approximately 1,529,000 

persons, or 44 per cent, be- 7, 

longed to the manufactur- 

ing or mechanical indus- 

tries. Domestic and personal service 
trades accounted for 720,000; transporta- 
tion and communication industries listed 


36,000: while salesmen and others engaged 
in trade numbered 343,400. Clerical work- 
ers totaled 145,900. Only slightly more 
than two per cent of the total was com- 
prised of professional men and women, 
with 13,400 teachers topping the list in 
this group. Other groups on the profes- 
sional list include 4.000 clergymen, 5,400 
trained nurses, 9,800 musicians. 2.800 
artists, and 2.900 architects and draftsmen. 





Above the Atmosphere 





Aviation flights in which speed records 
are broken have become so commonplace 
that by now they are a little boring. Re- 
cently, however, a flight was made from 
Los Angeles to Cleveland under circum- 
stances that give it more importance than 
the mere breaking of records. This was 
Wiley Post’s flight through the substrato- 
sphere, the region where the atmosphere 
begins to fade out, and where the air is 
so thin that the aviator is forced to wear 
in oxygen helmet in order to breathe. 

The advantage in flying at this tremen- 
dous height (34.000 feet) is that the air 
offers so little resistance that tremendous 
speed can be attained. At times Mr. Post 
traveled at 340 miles an hour, although 
normally his plane cannot do better than 
180. The dwindling of his oxygen supply 
forced him down before he could reach his 
goal, which was New York, but he did 
succeed in making the trip from the Pacific 
coast to Cleveland in the short time of 

eight hours and four minutes. 


“Gibraltar” Weakens 








A political controversy of long 
standing and considerable bitter- 
ness has been ended. Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes has surren- 
dered in his attempt to oust 
Robert Moses from the chairman- 
ship of the Triborough Bridge 
Authority in New York. 

Last December Secretary Ickes 
issued an order which provided 
that no more PWA funds would 
be advanced to any board in 
charge of a project wholly within 
a city if any member of the board 
was also a city official. Mr. Moses 
was both chairman of the board 
in charge of erecting the Tri- 
borough Bridge and New York 
City park commissioner, so it 
seeined apparent that he would 
have to give up one or the other 
job. Many persons believe Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal opposi- 
tion to Mr. Moses, who has been 
a severe critic of the New Deal. 
was behind the Ickes order. In 
any case, citizens of New York 
felt that Mr. Moses was doing 
splendid work in both his posi- 
tions and they strongly resented 


ADMIRAL 
Antarctic explorer is 


Ickes’ - high-handed attitude. Protests 
flowed into Washington, the papers daily 
printed letters condemning the order, and 
Mayor La Guardia himself called at the 
secretary's office to discuss the Moses 
question. 

Up until last Monday, however, Mr. 
Ickes had maintained that the order “‘stood 
like the Rock of Gibraltar.” Then he sud- 
denly announced that in view of a letter 
from Mayor La Guardia the order would 
be modified. As matters now stand, Mr. 
Moses has come out victorious. When 
asked about his “Rock of Gibraltar” 
statement, the secretary of the interior 
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arrive in United 
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expected to 
States toward the end of 


jestingly remarked, “The rock is not what 
it used to be.” 





Holding Company Legislation 

One of the most important pieces of leg- 
islation now before Congress is the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill. This proposed 
legislation is intended chiefly to put a check 
on the vast power which a comparatively 
few men have obtained over the utilities 
companies of the nation. The outstand- 
ing provision of this long and complicated 
bill is the clause which would gradually 
abolish the holding companies. 

Holding companies are created princi- 
pally for the purpose of buying up stock in 
other corporations, generally utilities com- 
panies. By retaining just enough stock to 
keep control. a financier may be able to 
dominate vast industrial enterprises, such 
as the Insull utilities companies, with only 
a very small personal investment. It is 
argued that some of the holding companies 
perform services which make them socially 
defensible. They enable huge industries to 
be operated more economically, and they 
often assume the burden of management. 
The Wheeler-Rayburn bill, which has the 
president’s strong support. would compel 
holding companies to prove their value or 
be dissolved within five years. 





Roosevelt Scores 





President Roosevelt won an important 
political victory last week. This was the 
defeat of the McCarran amendment in the 
United States Senate. 
For nearly two 
months the Senate 
has delayed passing 
the huge $4,800,000,- 
000 work relief ap- 
propriation which the 
president asked for 
in his message to 
Congress. One of the 
principal reasons for 
the delay was the op- 





position of certain ©H. &E. 
senators to Roose- PATRICK 
velt’s intention of McCARRAN 


paying men on gov- 

ernment relict jobs less than is paid to 
workers in private industry. This group, 
under the leadership of Senator McCarran 
of Nevada, insisted on an amendment pro- 
viding that relief workers be paid the same 
wages as those prevailing in private in- 
dustry. Otherwise, they argued, wages 
throughout the country would gradually be 
reduced to the level of the government 
wage scale. 

After weeks of heated debate. several of 
the McCarran amendment’s chief support- 
ers—notably. Senators Wagner of New 
York and La Follette of Wisconsin—de- 
cided to yield to the president on this 
point and the amendment was defeated. 
This removes the chief barrier to the pas- 
sage of the appropriation bill. which will 
probably be passed without much delay. 
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A senator Says no emergency can last longer 
than five years. What does he think this de- 
pression is—a picnic ? 

—Washington Post 

“Lots of people who keep servants can’t 
afford them,” declares a writer. And lots more 
who can afford them can’t keep them. 

—Hvmoris1 

Travelers by sea are hoping that scientists 
will soon develop a short-wave ocean. 

New York HeRALp-TRIBUNE 

Nothing except a battle lost can be 
half so melancholy as a battle won. 

—Duke of Wellington 

Now that the Soviet government has de- 
cided to introduce base ball into the U.S.S.R 
it is evidently determined to be prepared to 
meet Japan on any field. 

-Troy (N. Y.) 

There’s nothing so breathtaking as two 
ideas colliding head-on in a one-track mind. 

—Hutchinson News 


REcorD 


You can’t act rich all at once. It takes 
practice to get the right tone when you say, 
“my good man.” , 

Los Angeles Times 

Party is the madness of many for the 
gain of a few. 

—Alexander Pope 


The Italian government denies that it is 
going to spend $849,000,000 in the campaign 
against Abyssinia. That probably depends on 
how much the Abyssinians think their coun- 
try’s worth. 

—Burlington (lowa) HAwKEYE GAZETTE 
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“ITS BEEN GOING ON FOR HOURS! 
SAYS NO FISH 
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HE 
IS GOING TO STARE HIM 
DOWN !” 


—From Couuier's 


A falling off in demand for safety pins is 
noted among industrial items. Among all the 
signs of returning confidence, we like this one 
best. 


San Francisco CHRONICLE 





The accident situation would be much im- 
proved if we’d all only drive at the speed 
to which we slow down when we see a traffic 
cop. 

~-Tyler (Texas) Courter-TIMES 





The former Kaiser has fired the cook at the 
Doorn domicile. Only simple-minded folks 
thought he had been shorn of power. 

—Rochester TimEs-UNION 

Men of most renowned virtue have 
sometimes by transgressing most truly 
kept the law. 

—John Milton 


One should not think of the story of De- 
mosthenes and his pebbles when listening 
to oratory that seems to rattle. The noise 
one is hearing comes from higher up. 

—Fort Worth Star-TELEGRAM 

There’s always a trick in it. High-priced 
gadgets will do the housework, but you have 
to stay home and steer them. 

—Detroit Free PRESS 

A lot of fellows who spout so profusely 
about capital and labor never had any capital 
and never did any labor. 

—Florence (Ala.) HERALD 

I have no mockings or arguments; | 
witness and wait. 

—Walt Whitman 

A blotter is something you look for while 
the ink dries. 

—READER’s DIGEST 

“When I killed my hog today I thought ot 
you,” was the message which accompanied 4 
liberal portion of excellent sausage. 

—Washington Post 

A phonograph blared a jazz tune as the 
king of Siam announced his abdication. Well, 
he can always say he was driven to it. 

—Charleston MAIL 
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Great Britain: Hitler’s announce- Austria.” The Austrian government is so behind him. The other half, led by a local warrant the planning of an air route. Air 


ment of Germany’s rearmament in defi- 
ance of the Versailles Treaty (see page 1) 
came as a great shock to Great Britain. It 
was not that she wanted to keep the bur- 
den of the Versailles Treaty on Germany’s 
shoulders forever. On the contrary, it was 
felt in England that a friendly Germany, 
as free as any other European country, 
would be a better guarantee of European 
peace than a disarmed and unfriendly Ger- 
many. It was for that very reason that 
Britain induced France and Italy to sup- 
port a scheme for collective guarantees 
against the invasion of European countries. 
This scheme was embodied in the London 
Plan of February 3, and was to be of- 
fered to Germany together with an agree- 
ment that the German armament restric- 
tions in the Versailles Treaty should be 
replaced by a general pact under which 
all Europe would cut down its arms. 
Hitler agreed to collaborate with other 
governments in working out the London 
Plan. He asked that he might discuss the 
problem with Great Britain alone, and ac- 
cordingly Sir John Simon, British foreign 
minister, was scheduled to leave for Ber- 
lin yesterday. His chief aide, Captain An- 
thony Eden, was to accompany him and 
later this week was to travel on to Moscow 
and Warsaw to discuss the London Plan 
with the Soviet and Polish governments. 
When Germany’s startling announcement 
was made the reaction in Great Britain 
was such that it was believed Sir John’s 
visit would be called off. And it nearly 
was. But before reaching a decision His 
Majesty’s government sent a note to Ber- 
lin expressing its concern over Germany’s 
action and asking if Hitler still wished to 
talk over the London Plan. Hitler replied 
that he was willing to enter into discus- 
sions with the British and Sir John com- 
pleted his plans to go to Berlin. There is 
slight hope, however, that anything con- 
structive will result from the visit. 


e 2 ~ 


Austria Soon after Hitler received the 
London Plan, he sent to the British gov- 
ernment a series of proposals which he 
wished to see incorporated into any gen- 
eral plan for European peace. At first, 
these proposals were kept secret, but since 
Hitler has embarked upon his rearmament 
plan, they have been brought to light. 

The most significant of the Hitler re- 
quests was the following: 

Germany demands the right for Austria to 
determine her status freely by parliamentary 
action independently of all foreign interven- 
tion. 

Hitler has openly predicted that “what 
has happened in the Saar will happen in 





© Ewing Galloway 
SIAM'S NEW KING 


Prince Ananda, 11-year-old nephew of former 
King Prajadhipok. 


annoyed that it has twice sent diplomatic 
protests to Berlin. It may be true that 
many Austrians would like to have their 
country become a part of a greater Ger- 
many, but the party in power as well as 
the Austrian Socialists are opposed to the 


domination of Berlin. 
They represent about 
two-thirds of the Aus- 


trian public, so that it 
seems unlikely that Ger- 
many could ruin Austria 
by plebiscite even if she 
were given a chance. 


x * * 


Belgium: There are 
only about six countries 
in the world that still 
maintain a gold stand- 
ard. Together they form 


what is commonly 
known as the “gold 
bloc.” and for more 


than a year now they 
have endeavored to help 
one another stay on a 


gold basis. Why are 
they anxious to stick to 
their gold standards? 


The answer is that immediately they drop 
that standard, the value of their money in 
terms of foreign money drops. Thus, if the 
belga, which is the Belgian unit of ex- 
change, is worth 25 cents under the gold 
standard, it would probably drop in value 
to about 15 cents if the Belgian govern- 
ment withdrew its promise to pay an 
equivalent amount of gold for paper cur- 
rency. That would mean, of course, that 
the Belgian people would have to pay 
nearly twice 2s much for American auto- 
mobiles and British suits of clothes as they 
did before. At the same time the value 
of the products made in Belgium would 
drop to just over half of what they were. 
This, of course, would cause other people 
to buy more Belgian goods and would 
stimulate Belgian business, but since Bel- 
gium’s profit would be lessened, her fac- 
tories would really be producing more and 
not be getting paid any more for the extra 
work. Examples of the effects of dropping 
a gold standard can be extended indefi- 
nitely. 

Belgium, as a matter of fact, has been 
perilously near dropping its gold standard 
for months. Last week, however, she was 
saved by France, which wants to keep 
as many other countries on the gold stand- 
ard as possible. France loaned the Bel- 
gian government $260,000,000 and prom- 
ised to buy a greater quantity of Belgian 
goods in the future. But this did not 
prevent Belgium from changing to a modi- 
fied gold standard. Gold is still the cur- 
rency basis, but the treasury will cease to 
exchange it freely for paper money and 
limits are placed upon its exportation. 

x * * 


Virgin Islands: 1n 1917, the United 
States bought the Danish West Indies for 
$25,000,000 and renamed them the “Virgin 
Islands.” All three of them have an area 
of no more than 140 square miles, but they 
are beautiful little lands, with a healthful 
climate and some strategic importance to 
the American navy. Nearly 90 per cent of 
the inhabitants are negroes engaged in 
growing sugar cane, herding cattle, and 
manufacturing bay rum from the leaves of 
the bayberry tree. For the most part their 
lives are simple and uneventful, but in the 
last two years there has been a good deal 
of political strife in the little colony. 
Governor Pearson, who was appointed 
by President Hoover, has embarked upon 
an economic recovery program in the is- 
lands. Perhaps about half, or 1,500, of 
the white inhabitants are wholeheartedly 


judge, accuses the administration of being 
incapable and corrupt. Each side publishes 
violent tirades against the other in its vi- 
cious little newspapers. There have even 
been a few riots and assaults. The better- 
educated negroes are in the movement, too, 





THE CAPITOL AT HAVANA, CUBA 


but the majority of the negro population 
is too ignorant and superstitious to know 
what it is all about. 

In order to clear up the situation in the 
Virgin Isles, the Senate is considering the 
advisability of sending a commission to 
investigate. Both sides would welcome the 
appointment of such a commission, for the 
quarrel is only arousing a lot of hatred and 
preventing business progress. 


* * * 


Danzig: An extremely interesting polit- 
ical contest is being waged in the Free 
City of Danzig. At one time this city be- 
longed to Germany, and most of its in- 
habitants are still of German blood. But 
after the war it was made an independent 
city so that Poland might have the use of 
its port. Since Hitler came into power, the 
Nazi movement in Danzig has grown 
strong. At present the Nazis have a ma- 
jority in the city legislature, but they are 
calling a new election so that they may 
obtain the two-thirds majority that would 
be necessary for them to rewrite Danzig’s 
constitution according to Nazi principles. 
Furthermore, they have organized schools 
and public lectures so as to teach the 
people how to be good followers of Hitler. 

But the Polish residents are bitterly op- 
posed to Naziism. The various Polish 
parties have settled their differences and 
agreed to unite on a single platform and 
one election ticket. Polish officials have 
discharged German employees in the hope 
that they will leave the region and de- 
crease the German majority. 

The Danzig problem worries Hitler 
somewhat, for he has made his peace with 
Poland on the question of the Polish cor- 
ridor to the sea. He does not wish to lose 
the one friend in Europe upon whom he 
can rely. 

* * * 


Japan: In order to make it possible for 
Pan-American Airways to open trans- 
pacific service to China, Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson recently granted it the right 
to build landing fields on America’s Pa- 
cific islands, Hawaii, Midway Islands, 
Wilkes Island, and Guam. It is another 
step in bringing countries closer together 
by speeding up travel. Americans, who 
are interested in developing trade and busi- 
ness relations with China, applaud the pro- 
posed air route. But the Japanese, who are 
afraid that America may be an enemy, see 
danger in the plan. They say that Amer- 
ica’s commerce with the Far East does not 


bases, they point out, can be used for mil- 
itary as well as for commercial purposes. 
Since the islands upon which landing fields 
are to be built are near the island man- 
dates of Japan in the Pacific, the Japanese 
regard the scheme as a threat to her de- 
fenses. 

This brings another 
question to the fore: 
Can Japanese consider 
her Pacific mandates as 
the outposts of her de- 
fense? The mandates 
are former German col- 
onies which were given 
to Japan as wards until 
they should be ready to 
rule themselves. No 
mandated lands are to 
be fortified and guardian 
countries must make 
annual reports on their 
administration to the 
League of Nations. We 
are likely to hear more 
of the transpacific air- 
line controversy before 
we start putting air mail 
stamps on our letters to 
Hongkong. More and 
more our actions in the Pacific are bring- 
ing us into conflict with Japan. 


eS 

U. S.S. R.: It is many years since 
Czar Nicholas of Russia cut off a couple 
of hundred miles from his trans-Siberian 
railway by building a short cut across 
Manchuria. That railway was one of the 
causes of the Russo-Japanese War of 1905, 
and ever since 1931, when Japan moved 
into Manchuria, it has threatened to cause 
another war between those two powers. 
But now, after months of negotiations, 
Japan has agreed to pay Soviet Russia 
$39,000,000 for the railway. 

Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet foreign minister, 
firmly believes that the sale means more 
peaceful relations between Russia and 
Japan. He suggests, therefore. that both 
countries withdraw their armed forces from 
the vicinity of the Manchurian border. At 
the present time, of course, Litvinoff finds 
it advisable to woo Japan if he can. He 
is very much afraid of an attack by Ger- 
many, and in view of the fact that Ger- 
man-Japanese friendship is growing ever 
warmer, he sees the possibility of being 
attacked from both sides at the same time. 
Japan too is encouraged by the conclusion 
of the sale. She has warmly welcomed Lit- 
vinoff’s peace proposal, for she feels that 
Russian planes stationed at Vladivostok 
could do enormous damage to her crowded 
cities. If she were sure of Soviet friend- 
ship, she would be able to go ahead with 


her plans to win economic control over 
China. 


© Wide World 


* * * 


Cuba: Last week the Cuban general 
strike was reported on this page. It will 
be recalled that Cuban students and work- 
ers had been angered by the slowness of 
President Mendieta and sought to oust 
him from office. Many of them wanted 
Cuba to adopt some form of socialism so 
that Cuba’s sugar plantations and factories 
might be taken from their foreign owners 
and given to the Cubans themselves. Un- 
fortunately for the strikers, however, Presi- 
dent Mendieta enjoyed the support of the 
army. He suppressed the strike by force 
of arms, imprisoned 800 of the ringleaders, 
and drove hundreds more into exile. Under 
Mendieta’s new military dictatorship, men 
are returning to work, and schools are re- 
suming activity. But discontent is. still 
rife in Cuba, and unless Mendieta carries 
through far-reaching reforms, he may be 
faced with another outbreak. 
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Understanding Japan 


Last week on this page we called atten- 
tion to William Martin’s book on China, 
“Understanding the Chinese.” We should 
like this week to mention an excellent lit- 
tle book on Japan which has just been pub- 
lished: “Toward Understanding Japan.” by 
Sidney L. Gulick (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2). We recommend 
this book very highly because it will an- 
swer many of the questions which have 
arisen lately in with all the 
talk about a war between the United States 
and Japan 

Mr. Gulick may not be as profound a 
scholar as many who have written on the 
Far East, if profundity manifests itself in 
technical phrases and involved sentences 
The author of this book gets right down 
to brass tacks, speaks a language that 
everyone can understand, and puts over 
his points with an unusual definiteness. 
In discussing the moot question of whether 
there will be war or not. he lists the rea- 
sons why war is supposed to be inevitable, 
from both the Japanese and the American 
viewpoints. and then gives his reasons for 
believing that war will not occur between 
the two countries. And if his book did 
nothing more than to show the utter futil- 
ity of a war between the two countries, it 
would be well worth the time of every 
thinking American 
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Ships and Seas 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon has a facility 
for taking subjects which are generally 
considered dry and uninteresting and mak- 
ing them highly entertaining and enjoyable. 
He did it a few years ago in his now fa- 
mous “Geography.” and, once more, he 
proves his rare gift in “Ships, and How 
They Sailed the Seven Seas” (New York: 
Simon and Schuster. $3), his latest offering. 

Perhaps Mr. Van Loon is not always 
factually correct in his latest book, for it 
would be almost impossible for any writer 
to take a subject so as seafaring and 
cram the material which would generally 
require hundreds of volumes into a mere 
300 pages without a few lapses. Never- 
theless, he is essentially on the right track 
and the reader finishes his delightful book 
with a much clearer understanding than he 
had before of the role of ships and sailing 
in the history of the world. From the 
most primitive ships, through the days of 
Lord Nelson the Spanish Armada, 
down to the invention of the steamship 
and the latest forms of sea 
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THE YACHT HALF MOON IN MID-OCEAN IN 1609 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon in 


Mr. Van Loon carries us merrily on our 
way. And the story of ships and sails is 
enlivened by original illustrations as the 
other Van Loon books have been 


A Personable Vagabond 


Most of us have. at one time or another, 
longed for the life of vagabondage and 
adventure which has been so generally ro- 
manticized in the literature of all ages 
But most of us have been compelled to 
get our adventuring and vagabonding by 
reading or hearing of the adventures of 
others. It is perhaps one of the great 
functions of literature to afford to thou- 
sands of people experiences of all kinds 
in which they could not possibly partici- 
pate personally. 

“Destination Unknown” by Fred Walker 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 
sbould quench the thirst of the most ar- 
dent is hard to 
conceive of an adventurous experience of 
modern times through which the author has 
not passed. At the age of 17, Mr. Walker 
set out for adventure and for many years 
he roamed from country to country. He 
was in San Francisco in 1906 at the time 
of the great earthquake, in Alaska at 
time of the gold rush, captured in Mexico 
by Villa. went through all sorts of harrow- 
ing experiences in South America. served 
under Sandino in Nicaragua and was cap- 
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History of Everyday England.” 


“Ships and How They Sailed the Seven Seas.” 


tured by the American marines, fought in 
the Cuban revolution of 1932, and a year 
later was lost in the forests of Venezuela 
and captured by the Indians. At least he 
says he was. The fact is that Mr. Walk- 
er’s story is so fantastic that it seems al- 
most incredible. However. we shan't quib- 
ble with him as to accuracy, for whether 
we believe him or not. he furnishes enough 
adventure to satisfy us for a long time. 





Everyday England 


For 19 years. Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell have been writing a series of 
books on the history of England. The 
series is now complete with the publication 
of “A History of Everyday Things in 
England: The Age of Production—1851- 
1934” (New York: Scribner’s. $2.50). 
The authors of these books have, we be- 
lieve, filled a great need successfully and 
admirably. For, with the traditional ap- 
proach to the study of history, the student 
leaves the course with little or no under- 
standing of how the people lived, what 
they thought, how changes—political, so- 
cial, and economic—affected their daily 
It has been the purpose of the au- 
thors of this series to translate all these 
things into terms of everyday life. 

The latest addition to the series is per- 
haps the most important of their 11 vol- 
umes because it deals with problems which 
have arisen in our own time. It shows 
the effects of the industrial 
revolution upon the everyday 
lives of men and women, and 
it enables us to see how many 
of the tremendous problems 
with which we are today try- 
ing to cope arose. While they 
deal specifically with life in 
England, many of the condi- 
tions which prevailed in Eng- 
land during the period exist 
in any industrial country, such 
as the United States. Per- 
haps other historians will fol- 
low the lead of these authors 
in giving history a new and 
more vital interpretation than 
it has ever had. 
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Spain in Civil War 
Ralph Bates is the sort of 
person who has adventure in 


his blood. His life might 
have been no more or no less 
eventful than that of any 


young man who is compelled 
to work in a factory, trudg- 
ing through life without much 
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Instead. young Bates went to Spain after 
the war and it was there that he gathered 


monotony 


the material for a grand novel—‘Lean 
Men™ (New York: Macmillan. $2.50) 

This is a fictionized account of the po- 
litical ferment which swept Spain for al- 
most a decade and which culminated in 
the overthrow of Alfonso and the estab- 
lishment of the republic four years ago 
Mr. Bates was in Madrid the night of 
April 14, 1931, when the king fled after 
one of the most peaceful revolutions in 
the history of the world. But most of his 
story of the revolutionary movement takes 
place in Barcelona where the author 
worked at a number of odd jobs, and 
gained an insight into the people’s psy- 
chology. 





With the Magazines 


An excellent article in the March 
American Mercury is “Calles and the 
Mexican Malaise,” by Alice Carmichael 
The tricky word in the title of this article 
means “uneasiness” or “‘indisposition,” and 
that is the key to Miss Carmichael’s dis- 
cussion of present-day Mexico. Techni- 
cally the president of our neighbor-republic 
is Lazaro Cardenas, but the real ruler, the 
power behind the scenes, is Plutarco Elias 
Calles. Calles was president from 1924 to 
1928, and as head of the National Revolu- 
tionary party, he has picked his successors 
ever since. According to Miss Carmichael, 
he has been a ruthless dictator and a 
greedy and unscrupulous politician. The, 
revolution which he led offered the Mexi- 
can people two things: honest elections, 
with complete freedom of suffrage, and no 
reélection of officials. Neither of these 
principles has ever been put into practice, 
according to this article, and in their place 
Calles has introduced a fake socialism 
which was never really intended to solve 
Mexico’s difficulties. The entire revolu- 
tion, savs Miss Carmichael, was a “racket.” 


The recent court ruling that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is unconstitutional 
has focused attention anew on the question 
as to whether or not the government has the 
right to sell and manufacture power. The 
negative and affirmative sides of this ques- 
tion are upheld in an article in the March 
Forum. The government’s program is sup- 
ported by Arthur W. Morgan, chairman of 
the TVA, and criticized by Elon H. Hooker. 

Dr. Morgan believes that the govern- 
ment should enter the power field for two 
reasons: first, because this important nat- 
ural resource is often wasted when left to 
individuals, and second, because many 
power companies charge exorbitant rates 
Mr. Hooker, however, does not think the 
government can operate a power proj- 
ect cheaply or efficiently. He cites as an 
example the fact that the Norris Dam, 
supposed to cost only 20 million dollars 
is now costing 34. 
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Waning Enthusiasm — During 


recent weeks I have observed a falling off 
‘ny enthusiasm for the New Deal among 
the newspaper men, congressmen, and 


minor officials of the administration whom 
rm t. In fact. I have not heard an en- 
thusiastic word spoken about the president 
and his policies for a long time—that is, 
I have heard nothing of the kind in private 
conversation. By this statement I do not 
to say anything more than I have 
actually said. I do not mean that those 
who re in close touch with governmental 
operations are pessimistic. Many of them 
are not. I do not mean that thev do not 
support the president. I think that most 
of them who have been for him in the past 
would vote for him now if they had the 
chance: at least in preference to anyone 
else who might be expected to be his op- 
ponent. I have not observed an actual 
turning away from the president. But here 
in Washington. eager, hopeful. enthusiastic 
praise of Mr. Roosevelt and his work is, 
so far as I can discover, just about non- 
existent. This mav indicate merely a nat- 
ural mid-term weariness. It may result 
from the failure to realize impossible ex- 
pectations. It may mean something else. 
I am not interpreting—merely stating a 
fact 


rani 


mean 
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The First Family — The president 
and the first lady are not the only busy 
members of the Roosevelt family. Anna 
(Mrs. Boettiger). the eldest, is the author 
of numerous magazine articles, and the 
sponsor of many broadcasts. Her two 
small children. “Sistie” and “Buzzie” Dall, 
live at the White House and attend a pri- 
vate school in Washington. They are often 
seen at theater matinees, charity marion- 
ette shows. or romping in the White House 
grounds. 

James, the president’s oldest son, lives 
in New York with his wife and three-year- 
old baby daughter. He is in the insurance 
business, but finds time for politics as well. 
He campaigned for Al Smith when the lat- 
ter ran for president, and for his father. 

Elliott Roosevelt, the second son, is very 
much interested in aviation. A few years 
ago he conducted an aviation column for 
newspapers, and is now connected 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, in Washington. He lives in Virginia 
with his wife and baby boy, but spends a 
great deal of his time in the capital. 

Gayest of all the Roosevelts is Franklin, 
a sophomore at Harvard. He enjoys par- 
ties and dances and accepted most of the 
200 invitations which he received this 
year. Pleasure does not seem to interfere 
with his studies, however, as he has a good 
scholastic record, 

John, the youngest of the Roosevelt 
children, is a freshman at Harvard. Since 
he is shy and rather quiet, he has been 
mistakenly accused of being snobbish. He 
likes to study and read, and is a steady, al- 
though not a brilliant, student. He enjoys 
wearing old clothes and battered hats, and 
on his first trip to the White House was 
refused admittance by the doorman, who 
could not believe that this shabbily dressed 
person was the president’s son. 
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Deliverer or Frankenstein? — 
Can we make our machines serve us, de- 
livering us from grinding labor, freeing us 
for leisure and culture, or are we, by our 
inventions, rearing frankensteins which 
will destroy us, take our jobs, leave us un- 
employed, helpless? That is a question 
which has often been asked during the 
last few years. A recent invention raises 
the question in a concrete way. 

This newly created machine is a cotton 
Picker. It is said that one of these con- 
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plions can nick more cotton in an eight- 
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“‘T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


hour day than a good hand worker can pick 
in a season of three and a half months. 
If it is really as effective as it is said to be 
it may prove a boon to the owners of the 
cotton fields. It will make possible a 
greater production of cotton at a cheaper 
price—but what of the 3,000,000 human 
beings, mostly colored women and children, 
who have eked out an existence of some 
kind through cotton picking? Questions 
like this, applied as they may be to dozens 
of our great industries, go to the very 
heart of our economic problem. 
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For Organizers — Are you inter- 
ested in the formation of a high school 
club of any kind; a social science club, per- 
haps, or any one of dozens of other kinds 
of organizations? If so, you should send 
for a pamphlet, prepared by Maris M. 
Proffitt, and just published by the United 
States Office of Education, Washington. It 
tells about clubs which have been formed 
all over the country, tells how to organize 
them, what they may do, and so on. This 
valuable little pamphlet costs but 10 cents. 

—The Walrus 





Germany Nullifies 
Versailles Treaty 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


regular way. The plan which has just been 
announced does not call for as large an 
army as Germany had before the war, but 
it will supply the Germans with a force as 
large or larger than that maintained by the 
French and the Italians, but not the Rus- 
sians, who have an army of 960,000 men. 
In order to understand the significance 
of Germany’s recent act and to determine 
what the outcome of it may be, we should 
go back into recent history and study the 
background of the current developments. 
Here is one very important fact to keep in 
mind: For many years the Germans have 
been a vital and energetic and expanding 
people. They have welded themselves into 
a strong nation and they have wished that 
their nation might be stronger. They are 
intensely patriotic. They believe, or most 
of them do, that German power should be 
enlarged and that their territories should 
be increased. They feel hemmed in. They 
want to get new lands outside their bor- 
ders, lands containing needed raw materials. 
This is the fact about the Germans that 
played so large a part in bringing on the 
World War. Germany’s neighbors knew 
that she was a strong, vital, expanding na- 
tion. They knew that if she expanded and 
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TWO MILLION GERMANS 
Vast demonstrations for one cause or another have frequently taken place in Germany since 
Hitler became dictator. 


grew, it would be at their expense. They 
combined to hold her in check. She was 
determined not to be held in check and so 
the war came. The immediate occasion 
for the war was a shooting affair down in 
Serbia, but if it had not been for that af- 
fair, some other incident would have pro- 
duced the explosion. 

Germany was defeated in the war. 
crushed until her plight at the time seemed 
hopeless. She lost territory. She lost her 
colonies. Her fleet was destroyed. Her 
army was broken up, and limited by treaty 
to 100,000 men. The government was 
overthrown, and a class which heretofore 
had not had power, the laboring class, as- 
sumed control of the government and es- 
tablished a republic. It seemed at the 
time that Germany was going in the direc- 
tion of democracy. 


Historical Background 


The peoples, however, who had defeated 
Germany did not trust her. The heads of 
the governments of France, Great Britain, 
Italy, but especially France, felt that the 
expanding, growing. aggressive Germany 
was not changed in spirit, but merely 
checked. So these governments treated the 
new government of Germany very much as 
they would have treated the old monarchy 
of the kaiser. Heavy restrictions were put 
on the Germans. They were called upon 
to pay reparations for the damage they had 
done in the war—reparations so large that 
they could not have been paid, even though 
the Germans had tried to pay them, which 
they did not. The attempt was made to 
hold the Germans to their promise that 
they would not rearm, even though their 
neighbors were heavily armed. The. Ger- 
mans were placed in a position of inferi- 
ority. 

This hurt the German people, stung them, 
angered them. They called upon their own 
leaders, their own government, to 
get a modification of the harsh 
peace terms. They asked that 
they be excused from reparations, 
which eventually they were, but 
not until after they had become 
thoroughly stirred by the issue. 
Then they asked for arms equal- 
ity. They asked that Germany be 
allowed again to assume her place 
as an equal. When the govern- 
ment of the German republic 
found itself unable to accomplish 
these results, the people became 
suspicious of the republic li 
seemed weak to them when they 
compared its achievements with 
those of the old empire. Added 
to all these troubles and humilia 
tions came the depression, filling 
the German people with despair. 





Then came a new movement, 
that of the Nazis, led by the fiery 
Hitler. Hitler promised to throw 
off the foreign yoke. He prom- 
ised to give the people their old 
their old The 


equality glorv. 


people turned to him, made him the dicta- 
tor of Germany. The old spirit demanding 
expansion burned again. Méilitarism came 
back, and now the Treaty of Versailles is 
openly torn up and the international situa- 
tion is back very nearly to where it was be- 
fore the World War. 


Domestic Troubles 


This is not the whole story of the Ger- 
man government’s pronouncement about 
the new army. In part this action is, as 
we have described it, a result of Germany’s 
desire for equality and for expznsion. It 
results in part from the international situ- 
ation, but in part it results from the do- 
mestic situation in Germany. The Ger- 
mans are not so completely united as on 
the surface they appear to be. There are 
two large factions which are not at heart 
loyal to Hitler. One faction consists of the 
old monarchists, the old military crowd 
which would like to bring back the days 
of the kaiser—an old aristocracy which 
resents the dominance of this new dictator, 
this man of lowly parentage who has placed 
himself at the head of the German people. 
Such a spirit is strong in the Reichswehr, 
or national army. The German army might 
conceivably turn against Hitler and throw 
him out and restore a monarchy. At the 
other extreme, we have the Communists 
and the Socialists whose organizations have 
been broken up but who comprise a large 
part of the German ponulation and who 
have been biding their time and waiting 
until they might have a chance to strike at 
the Nazi government. 

There is really a third powerful group, 
and this is the church people, both Cath- 
olics and Lutherans, who are offended by 
the attempts of Hitler to make the church 
merely a servant of his government. 

Both Hitler and the monarchists, no 
doubt, wish a larger army in order that 
they may put down any possible Commu- 
nist outbreaks. Hitler may fear the Reichs- 
wehr, but may feel that if he stirs the Ger- 
man people to a high pitch of patriotic 
emotion by his declaiming against foreign 
governments, he may become even more 
popular and may be so venerated that the 
army leaders will not dare to turn on him. 

The big question at the moment is what 
the former Allies will do now that Germany 
has torn up the treaty they forced her to 
sign. Probably nothing at the moment. 
It is very unlikely that they will attempt 
armed action against Germany. They are 
busying themselves, however, arranging al- 
liances designed to check German aggres- 
sion by force. Russia, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Italy will enlarge their forces and 
will draw a ring of steel about Germany. 
They will come closer together in policy, 
with the intention of preventing the ex- 
pansion which the German people feel to 


pect of immediate war, but the prospect 
of a lasting peace has been rendered very 
dim by a= scrapping of the Versailles 
‘Treaty. 
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The Cooperative " oventent in America 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 
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HIS is the fifth installment of this feature. 
7 fae three imaginary students will meet 
week on this page to talk things over. 
same characters will be continued from 
week to week. We believe that readers of 
Tur AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interest- 
. follow these discussions week by week 


eac 





ing ! ‘ : . 
and thus to become acquainted with the points 
and personalities of each of the three 
characters. Needless to say, none of the 
views expressed on this page are to be taken 
as the opinions of the editors of THe AMERI- 
cAN OBSERVER. 
John: Well, Charles, I can guess what 


vou want to talk about this week. Before 
you've said a word I know that you are 
burned up because the authorities have ar- 
rested John Strachey, the communist au- 
thor and lecturer. You'll be 
boiled owl if they deport him, which they 
surely will. 

Charles: I'll admit you're something of 
mind-reader, John. Too bad your bril- 
liance doesn’t show itself in some other 
forms. But why shouldn't I be sore about 
the attempt to deport Strachey? Why 
shouldn't anyone who believes in free 
speech be sore? Strachey has been argu- 
ing in his books and on the platform that 
we would be better off if the government 
owned and operated all industries. In 
other words, he thinks we would do better 
under communism 
than under capital- 
ism. Now maybe 
he’s right and maybe 
he isn’t. That isn’t 
the point. The point 
is that in a de- 
mocracy each person 
should have the right 
to advocate whatever 
policy he thinks is 
best. If other people 


sore as a 





y 





P — don’t like it, they 
OH. ° 
STRACHEY have the right to 


try to prove that he 
is wrong. Then the majority decides which 
has the better of the argument. That's 
what democracy means. It isn’t a demo- 
cratic procedure when we refuse to let a 
man speak if he believes something which 
we don’t. Even Mussolini and Hitler and 
Stalin let people talk if they say nothing ex- 
cept what the dictators agree with. The 
test of democracy comes when someone 
advocates something that those in power do 
not agree with. 

John: You can’t stretch your demand 
for free speech too far even in a democracy. 
It is true that the right of free speech is 
written into the American Constitution and 

We are all free to advo- 
almost anything we may believe in 
But there are limits. For example. I can’t 
advocate murder. If I do and if the mur- 
der is committed, I am held to be guilty 
of murder. I can’t use profane or indecent 
guage in public places. I can’t advocate 
crime. I can't tell a lie about my neighbor 
If I do and he is injured by it, I can be 
prosecuted for slander. These are all 
limitations on free speech. I think that one 
shouldn't be allowed to advocate violence. 
He shouldn't be permitted to teach that the 
government should be overthrown by force. 
I can believe as I do and still stand for 
the democratic process of settling political 
questions. In other words. I’m for free 
Speech and at the same time I'm against 
letting a man talk freely when he advocates 
communism, for Communists are calling 
for the overthrow of the government by 
violence. 

Charles: Are you sure of that last 
Statement? I don’t understand that all 
Communists advocate violence. Strachey 
Says they don’t. Of course, he isn’t a mem- 
ber of the Communist party. He calls 
himself a Communist, however. Now, 
according to the letter which he wrote to 
the editor of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
published in that paper March 18, he hates 
violence. He wants to bring about govern- 
ment ownership by vote of the people, by 
the action of a majority. 

Mary: I’m surprised at that. I thought 
that Communists had very little hope of 
bringing about the changes they advocate 
by the ballot box. 

Charles: They don’t have much hope of 
it. or at least Strachey doesn’t. He predicts 
that if communism were to become strong 
and if it seemed likely that the Commu- 
would get a majority of the people 
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Talking Things Over 


Freedom of Speech: Is it in Danger in This Country? To What 
Extent Can it Be Limited in a Democracy? 





behind them, the capitalists, the business 
interests, will prevent the free use of the 
ballot box. They will suppress the Com- 
munists while they (the conservative capi- 
talists) still have power. Strachey says 
that’s what has always happened in the 
past. So he says that those who believe 
in the public ownership of all industry will 
have violence thrust upon them. They will 
be obliged to fight or give up their program. 
So he predicts violence, but does not ad- 
vocate it. 

John: That may be true of a few in- 
tellectuals like Strachey. But the average 
Communist isn’t so logical or reasonable. 
He is for violence as a method of getting 
things done. The real flesh and blood 
Communists, such as one finds in the labor 
movement, go so far as to destroy machin- 
ery. and to try to keep us from getting 


along under the capitalist system. They 
stir up strife whenever they can. They 
practice violence even now. 

Mary: Perhaps some of them do. But 


after all, John, it isn’t “the average Com- 
munist,’” whoever he may be, that the gov- 
ernment is threatening to deport. It’s 
John Strachey. If his letter tells the truth, 
he isn’t advocating violence. He’s merely 
predicting that capitalists, when they get 
onto their last legs, will resort to violence 
and that there will be a class war. But 
isn’t there another angle to this case that 
you boys haven’t touched? The govern- 
ment isn’t denying Strachey freedom of 
speech, is it? It isn’t stopping other Com- 
munists from talking. You’ll remember 
that Lewis Corey has been speaking re- 
cently at community forums. He openly 
advocates communism and nobody has 
stopped him. The trouble here is that 
Strachey is a foreigner. Like other for- 
eigners, he can enter the United States only 
upon certain conditions. One condition is 
that he must not advocate the overthrow 
of the government by force. Before any 
foreigner is admitted to this country, even 
for a short time, he must answer a number 
of questions. Among other things, he must 
say that he is not a member of any or- 
ganization which believes in the duty or 
necessity of assaulting or killing officers 
of the government. Strachey said he didn’t 
belong to such an organization and that 
he didn't believe in such things. Now he’s 
advocating communism and admits or hints 
that, in his opinion, fighting and killing may 
be necessary in order to carry out the 
program. So I think he could be sent back 
to England without doing violence to our 
system of free speech 

Charles: That’s a legal quibble—going 
into the question of what may legally be 
done with him and also going into the 
question as to what Communists think 


may eventually happen. The fact is that 
Strachey is giving very thoughtful lectures 
here. He argues that we can’t have pros- 
perity for all without the government’s 
taking over our industries. He argues 
that capitalism is failing, that we'll get 
deeper and deeper into depression under it, 
that there will be unemployment and suffer- 
ing and finally compiete economic break- 
down, and that the only cure is for the 
government to take things over. I don’t 
know whether he’s right or not, but I do 
know that there’s something pretty bad the 
matter with our economic machinery. And 
we should examine every possible theory 
as to what should be done. Instead, if 
a man comes along and suggests some- 
thing we don’t like, we kick him out of the 
country. 

Mary: I sympathize with your point of 
view, Charles, but I think your energies are 
misdirected. Instead of putting such em- 
phasis on the right of a foreigner to advo- 
cate communism, why don’t you turn your 
attention to some of the campaigns against 
mild liberalism that are going on here all 
the time? Why, a woman in Chicago has 
published a book called, “The Red Net- 
work,” and she raises a great cry against 
the “reds.” Then she publishes a list of 
the so-called “reds” whom we are to be on 
guard against, and in that list she names 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and she names others who 
are fairly conservative. Glenn Frank, 
president of the University of Wisconsin, 
a mildly liberal Republican, is on the list. 
Here we have an attempt to stir prejudice 
against all who favor any kind of reform. 

John: Are such persons actually being 
deprived of the right of free speech? 

Mary: In some cases they are. Teach- 
ers are dismissed in some cases because of 
attacks made on them by fanatics who 
pretend that those who do not believe as 
they do are “reds.” Lecturers who advocate 
any kind of reform find that they cannot 
secure halls for their meetings. This so- 
called “‘anti-red” movement, which is really 
an “‘anti-thinking’ movement, is a real 
danger to free speech and democracy. 

Charles: You're right about its being a 
real danger. Here is what makes it so 
bad. Even though a teacher or an editor 
or a writer or a speaker isn’t actually 
attacked by what you call the “anti- 
thinkers,” he knows he may be. Many 
of them feel that they must be on guard 
lest they say something that will offend the 
‘“red-baiters.” This fear often keeps them 
from speaking clearly and writing clearly 
and honestly. It prevents the honest, 
straightforward discussion of public prob- 
lems—the kind of discussion we so greatly 
need in times like this. Conservative as 
you are, John, you will agree, won’t you, 
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From The Washington Star 


CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS IN EUROPE 


The countries shaded in black have complete governmental censorship. 


In the shaded areas 


the newspapers are seriously restricted and in the unshaded 
countries the press is relatively free. 





that the attempt of reactionaries and selfish 
interests to close the mouths of those who 
advocate reform by calling the reformers 
“Communists,” “reds,” “agitators,” and 
so on is a menace to democracy 

John: Well, I’m a conservative, and I 
oppose giving anyone the privilege of 
advocating violence, but I’m as much 
opposed as either of you can be to the 
campaigns carried on in some of our sen- 
sational yellow journals against freedom of 
teaching and freedom of speech. These 


© Ewing Galloway 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


America is called the land of freedom, but its 
people have different ideas about freedom. 


campaigns are made in the name of 
Americanism and patriotism, but they 
aren’t American. They are Fascist in 
spirit. We must have tolerance and free 
discussion if we are to keep a democratic 
government. 
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1. Are there any consumers’ codperative or- 
ganizations in youf city or county? 

2. Do codperative societies reduce the cost 
of the necessities of life to consumers? If so, 
do they do it by (a) reducing or eliminating 
profits of middlemen, or (b) reducing the 
number of people engaged in the distribution 
of products? 

3. Might codperation be, on the whole, a 
good thing, even though it resulted in the un- 
employment of many storekeepers and work- 
ers? Explain your answer. 

4. If you were a German do you think you 
would favor the action recently taken by Hit- 
ler in scrapping the military provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty? If you were a French- 
man what would you want your government 
to do about it? 

5. Do you see any way to settle perma- 
nently the ever-reappearing quarrel between 
Germany and neighboring nations? 

6. Does it seem probable to you that the 
allied nations might have prevented a return 
of German militarism if they had adopted a 
more generous policy toward the German re- 
public following the war? 

7. Do you agree most nearly with John, 
Charles, or Mary regarding the Strachey case? 
(page 7). 

8. Do you agree with Mary’s statement re- 
garding the danger of the so-called “anti-red” 
drives? Why does she call them “anti-think- 
ing” movements? 

9. Was the Spanish-American War unneces- 
sary? How might it have been avoided? 

10. How was sentiment in favor of the 
Spanish-American War built up? Do you 
think the people of the United States could 
now, or in the future, be influenced by un- 
reasoning propaganda to go to war? 


REFERENCES: (a) The Coming Fourth 
Reich. Living Age, February, 1935, pp. 23-30. 
(b) Last Gasp From Versailles. New Repub- 
lic, February 13, 1935, pp. 4-5. (c) Anglo- 
German Relations. Nineteenth Century, Janu- 
ary, 1935, pp. 36-46. (d) Organization and 
Management of Consumers’ Codéperative As- 
sociations and Clubs; with Model By-Laws. 
United States Bureau of Labor Bulletin No. 
598. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Db. C. 10c. (e) Consumers’ Economy, and its 
Rivals. Christian Century, January 9, 1935, 
pp. 46-47. (f) The Codperative League, 167 
West 12th Street, New York City. 
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T WOULD be an utter waste of time to study the Span- 
ish-American War if one confined his attention solely 
to the political and military aspects of that conflict. Nor 
should one dwell at too great length upon the economic 
side of the war with Spain. 
although it is an unquestion- 
able fact that our financial 
stake in Cuba, both in invest- 
ments and in trade. was con- 
siderable. It that stake 
which played a not insignificant role in determining our 
action in 1898. But we shall disregard all these things in 
discussing the importance of the Spanish-American War 
and turn our attention to another vital factor, the influ- 
ence of propaganda upon public psychology. 


How propa- 
ganda influences 
mass psychology 


was 


Now, it is a fact of history that the inhabitants of 
Cuba were grossly mistreated by the Spanish officials prior 
to their revolt. Both the 10 years of civil war, the numer- 
ous minor revolts. and the insurrection which broke out in 
1895 were morally justified. Spanish tyranny in Cuba was 
so well established a fact that American citizens were 
justly riled at its severity. It was only natural that a na- 
tion so imbued with the principles of freedom and justice 
should be dismayed at the spectacle which took place in 
Cuba before the war with Spain. All these facts notwith- 
standing, there is nothing in the record of history to prove 
that the abuses which were known to exist could not have 
been corrected by diplomacy and peaceful means without 
a resort to arms. Spain had granted, somewhat belatedly, it 
is true, all the concessions for Cuba which the United 
States demanded. and the president was fully aware of this 
before he sent his war message to Congress in April, 1893. 
As Walter Millis says in his “The Martial Spirit,” an ex- 
cellent and exhaustive account of the causes of the war 
with Spain: 


The iull proposals were delivered directly to the State De- 
partment at Washington in the course of the same Sunday (the 
Sunday before the declaration of war). The Captain-General of 
Cuba, it was stated, had been authorized to declare a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, and had already published the decree. The 
United States was asked to indicate the nature and duration of 
this armistice, to be announced in a secqnd decree. The recon- 
centration orders had been revoked. The future of Cuba would 
be left to the autonomist government in the island, which had 
been set up in accordance with our views. The questions of 
fact concerning the Maine would readily be submitted to arbi- 
tration. It covered everything—absolutely everything—upon 
which we had insisted. 


HY, then, it might be asked, did we declare war on 

Spain? The answer to that question constitutes one 
of the most interesting chapters in American history, for it 
reveals how completely an entire nation can be swept off 
its feet in time of grave na- 
tional danger. It shows how 
susceptible the statesman and 
the common man alike are to 
propaganda and can push rea- 
son and logic aside and act 
solely upon an abnormally stimulated emotional fervor. 
The state of excitement was so great that many believe 
President McKinley could not have forestalled a war with 
Spain, even if he had been firmer than he was and had 
held out to the end. 


The newspapers 
stir emotions in 
favor of war 


This wave of emotionalism was not the product of a 
sudden flurry of excitement. It developed gradually over 
a number of years. A number of the leading newspapers 
of the country, particularly the Journal and the 
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Propaganda in the War with Spain 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


about events in Cuba with the apparent purpose of stirring 
people’s emotions and sympathy for a war against Spain. 
This type of journalism had been so successful in its cam- 
paign that it took only an episode like the sinking of the 
Maine to set off the works. Without waiting for a calm 
investigation of the tragedy which occurred in the harbor 
of Havana in order to place responsibility on the proper 
shoulders, the war hawks demanded an immediate declara- 
tion of war. The tone of the newspapers at this time may 
be seen from the following editorial of the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat: 


Mr. McKinley may not have sufficient backbone even to 
resent an offense so gross as this, but war in this country is 
declared by Congress and no explanation of the Spanish govern- 
ment, no offer to make reparation, could prevent a declaration 
of war, though it should develop that the Spanish authorities 
had nothing to do with the treacherous design, if treacherous 
design it were. 


HE Maine episode was exactly what Hearst and Pu- 

litzer wanted. The two men had for a long time been 
bitter enemies, each seeking to outdo the other in increas- 
ing the circulation of their New York papers. And each 
tried to outdo the other in 
dramatizing the events which 
were taking place in Cuba. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of 
Mr. E. L. Godkin, then editor 
of the New York Post, their 
performance during the week following the sinking of the 
Maine was one of the most shameful in the history of 
American journalism. Of the two papers, Mr. Godkin 
wrote: 


Pulitzer and 
Hearst exert 
telling influence 


Nothing so disgraceful as the behaviour of these two news- 
papers in the past week has ever been known in the history of 
journalism. Gross misrepresentation of facts, deliberate in- 
vention of tales calculated to excite the public, and wanton 
recklessness in the construction of headlines which outdid even 
these inventions have combined to make the issues of the most 
widely circulated newspapers firebrands scattered broadcast 
throughout the community. 


Naturally, circulation of the two papers skyrocketed 
overnight. Ia one week, more than 5,000,000 copies 
of the World were sold and a single day saw the sale of 
1,300,000—something theretofore unknown in the history 
of journalism. The fact of the matter is that both pub- 
lishers wanted a war. In his biography of Pulitzer, Don 
C. Seitz, one of the publisher’s secretaries, writes: 


Strong as he had been for peace in the dispute with Great 
Britain over Venezuela, Mr. Pulitzer veered about radically in 
the quarrel between the United States and Spain. For one 
thing liberty was involved; for another his rivalry with Hearst 
created a longing for bigger things to happen. He once con- 
fessed that he had rather liked the idea of a war—not a big 
one—but one that would arouse interest and give him a chance 
to gauge the reflex in his circulation figures. 


It may be an exaggeration to say, as some authors have 
contended, that Hearst and Pulitzer provoked the Spanish- 
American War. But it is nevertheless true that their jour- 
nals, as well as hundreds of smaller publications which 
took their lead from the World and the Journal, did more 
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to stir up popular indignation against Spain than any other 
factor. The newspapers gave the cue and the masses fell 
in line. 


N STUDYING the war with Spain, it would be well to 

remember that the American people wanted a war with 
Spain; that the president did not want the war, but did 
not have the courage. in the face of overwhelming opposi- 
tion on the part of a majority 
of the people and a majority 
of Congress, to stand firmly 
against it. And it is well to 
remember, also, that this de- 
sire for war was in no small 
degree kindled by a sensational press which distorted facts 
in such a way as to further its own end. 


The press and 
our present re- 
lations with Japan 


Should our relations with another foreign country be- 
come embroiled as they were with Spain in 1898, people 
would, in all probability, be subjected to the same kind of 
propaganda as they were at that time. Even today there 
are certain evidences of such attempts to sway public 
opinion against certain foreign nations, particularly Japan. 
A real Japanese bogy has been built up in the United 
States largely through the display of such headlines as the 
following, all of which were culled from the press of the 
last year or so: “Japan’s Fleet Commander Admits Prepa- 
rations to Fight United States,” “Theory of White Su- 
premacy Challenged by Noted Strategist,” ‘“Russia-Japan 
War Involving U. S. Feared,” ‘“‘Japan Pushes Secret Plan 
to Enlarge Navy.” The list might be extended indefi- 
nitely, but the examples we have given are sufficient to 
show how public psychology might be influenced in the 
present situation by such tactics. 


The issue of war and peace is not, of course, determined 
by headlines and newspaper propaganda. Conflicting in- 
terests between nations are generally the root causes. But, 
as the example of the Spanish-American War demon- 
strates, it is often impossible to avert war when the public 
becomes the victim of a hysteria psychology. The Cuban 
problem could have been settled by diplomacy; in fact, was 
settled by diplomacy in 1898, but there was no way to 
stem the tide once the people and Congress had lost their 
sense of proportion. It is not at all impossible that they 
may do the same thing again, in the event of a grave in- 
ternational crisis, unless they. can differentiate between 
propaganda and fact. The importance of this point might 
be further emphasized by turning to our experiences im- 
mediately before and during the World War. It became 
the function of the press to stir people’s emotions and in 
doing so many of the real issues were kept under cover, 
while the sensational was at all times played up. 


N looking to the future, it would be well to remember 
| that the inhabitants of many European countries— 
notably Germany, Italy, and Russia—are held in complete 
ignorance of everything the government does not want 
them to know. Radio and 
newspaper communication is 
dictated by the government. 
There is little likelihood that 
such a clamping down will oc- 
cur in this country, although it 
is not at all unlikely that, in time of crisis, the American 
people would be subjected to all sorts of propaganda. 
With the force of the radio added to that of 
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World of New York City, the former owned 





by William Randolph Hearst and the latter by 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, adopted the tactics of 
so-called “yellow journalism” at its worst; that 
is, they printed all sorts of sensational stories 
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tion of Savoy and Nice. 


course of science. 


religion. 








President Buchanan has sent a rather pathetic message to Congress protest- 
ing against the proposed investigation of his official acts. He was charged in the 
House with having sought to influence legislation by improper means. 

After months of diplomatic wrangling, in which all Europe has had a hand, 
France and Sardinia signed a treaty this week providing for the French annexa- 


Buenos Aires seems reluctant to enter the union now known as the Argentine 
Confederation. Rumors are rife, in fact, that a war is impending between Argen- 
tina and Buenos Aires and that the latter will be aided by Brazil. 

Charles Darwin’s “Origin of Species” has just been published in an American 
edition. The New York Times gives more than three columns to a discussion of 
this amazing work, which is expected to have a tremendous influence on the 


The House of Representatives is considering a bill to prohibit the practice of 
polygamy in the Territory of Utah, where it is followed as part of the Mormon 


The first so-called “pony express” service between Sacramento, California, and 
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St. Joseph, Missouri, is scheduled to be put into operation next week. The “pony 
express” is a highly developed system of carrying mail by relays. Horses will 
be changed every 10 miles, and 420 are to be used. 

The Royal Society of Musicians held its 122nd anniversary festival in London, 
with Charles Dickens presiding at the banquet. 
newspaper accounts, spoke “with his accustomed humor and vivacity.” 

It is now definitely decided that the Prince of Wales will visit Canada this 
summer. In all likelihood the 18-year-old heir to the British throne will not leave 
the American continent without a brief stay in the United States. 

Alexandre Dumas, author of “The Count of Monte Cristo,” is reported to be 
planning a biography of General Garibaldi. The London Times sarcastically re- 
fers to this as a misfortune for the great Italian patriot. 

Mr. Matthew Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, has decided to establish and endow “an 
institution for the collegiate education of young women.” 
few girls’ schools to have the same course of study as that offered by leading 
men’s colleges and will be known as Vassar Female College. 


the newspaper in influencing public opinion, it 
would be well to remember that what hap- 
pened at the time of the Spanish-American 
War could happen on a much broader scale 
under existing conditions. 








Mr. Dickens, according to the 





It will be one of the 

















